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of newer industries which, although individually looking insig-
nificant alongside the woollen industry, were to be progressively
important and ultimately were in some cases to outgrow it; the
other by the outports which, largely through colonial trade,
in later centuries collectively surpassed London. The colonies
supplied an important new feature in trade, and it is remark-
able that within half a century of their foundation they
exercised a definite influence upon English policy, both foreign
and economic.
One of the chief factors, however, does not belong exclusively
to, or even originate in, the years 1603-60, but is common to
the previous century. / The rise of prices, which still continued
during this period, is perhaps the most significant economic
fact. It affected all classes from the king to the peasant. It
made the former revenue of the Crown inadequate and thus
was a leading cause of the struggle between king and parlia-
ment. It worked hardship on all with fixed incomes, those
dependent on customary rents, such of the clergy as held livings
where the tithes were commuted, the small farmers whose few
acres were not quite self-sufficing, the wage-earners (unless a
bench of magistrates would change the wage assessments), and
institutions like hospitals and other charitable foundations,
schools, and colleges^ On the other hand certain classes bene-
fited. The landlords who could rack-rent their tenants, the
up-to-date farmers who could produce for the town markets,
the large-scale merchants, and the upper middle class in general
all enjoyed high prosperity so long as prices soared.
There were, therefore, many movements at work that, even
under normal circumstances, would undoubtedly have brought
about a great change in the social and economic situation of
England. But circumstances were destined to be anything but
normal under the early Stuarts, and the new economic forces
that were coming to light were deflected from their natural
course, partly by the royal policy and more especially by the
civil wars.
The puritan revolution, unlike the French Revolution, was
not primarily a social movement but a political and religious
movement. Nevertheless a revolution which, in its varied
phases, lasted twenty years could not fail to shake the fabric of
society. Indeed, at times during the civil wars, it seemed as if
the very foundations would be uprooted, for the diggers and